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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Congressman Judd and Mr. Mikoyan 


Congressman Walter Judd’s action in refusing 
an invitation to a dinner in honor of Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan must be re- 
gretted. Mr. Judd reasoned that: “Only harm to 
our country and to humanity can come from en- 
tertaining here men whose hands drip with the 
blood of millions already dead.” These sentiments 
are similar to some we had when we observed 
the smiles of Andrei Vishinsky, chief prosecutor 
in the Stalinist purge trials in the 1930's, in the 
United Nations. Yet we feel these sentiments do 
not validate Mr. Judd’s action at this time. Why? 

The basic reason for rejecting this position is 
that we must consider the future rather than the 
past. Any tolerable future that we can now fore- 
see depends upon critical and competitive, but 
also partly cooperative, coexistence with the Sov- 
iet Union. Mr. Judd may still think that our na- 
tion must continue to crusade against communism 
in Russia instead of accepting it as here to stay 
and as a human reality with which we must live, 
but this attitude now can have only disastrous 
consequences. 

The snubbing of Mr. Mikoyan might actually 
be one factor in causing more blood to flow in the 
future. It is important that the rulers of the Soviet 
Union know our people under as relaxed condi- 
tions as possible. If they still harbor the view that 
we are bent on attacking them, this might be it- 
self a cause of the ultimate war. There is no doubt 
that at many points the Russians have distorted 
ideas of the outside world and especially of Amer- 
ica, and the correction of these distortions can be 
of tremendous importance. The experiences of the 
Communist leaders are the surest means for such 
correction. 

This point would be valid even if there were 


no hope of improvement in the Soviet Union or 
in Soviet-American relations. Actually, however, 
there is substantial hope for such improvement. 
Mr. Judd also mentions the “slave camps” in Rus- . 
sia. Just this week Time, which is hardly biased 
in favor of Russia, says that the occupants of the 
labor camps have been reduced from ten million 
to one million. There has been a relaxation of the 
police terror in the Soviet Union, and there are 
forces making for a more normal society there. 
Apparently Mr. Mikoyan himself is one of the 
most moderate of the present Russian leaders and 
one who has been least hostile to this country. The 
image of America that he, of all people, takes home 
from Washington will prove important. 

But we need to deal with this subject on another 
level. So far we have discussed the usefulness of 
personal relations with the rulers of the Soviet 
Union only in pragmatic terms. It is a profound 
mistake to treat Communists, even powerful ones, 
as though they were gangsters or criminals. Many 
men have become dedicated Communists in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere from high motives. In so doing 
they have acquired serious illusions that have had 
fateful consequences. It is a mistake for us to fail 
to see that communism is a gigantic effort at con- 
struction and is not primarily destructive, although 
it is accompanied by a ruthlessness that is abhor- 
rent. It is a short-cut to what is believed to be an 
ideal society, and the moral quality of the indi- 
vidual Communist can be fairly judged only in 
this light. 

Moreover, the violence that accompanies tumul- 
tuous events creates a terrible moral problem for 
all of us. To share responsibility for the massive 
destruction of such cities as Dresden or Hiroshima 
is not so morally different as we may prefer to think 
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from sharing responsibility for the ruthless acts of 
the Communists who are engaged in a continuous 
war against a supposed enemy. In both cases the 
ultimate goal is believed to be a good one that 
requires means that are morally abhorrent. We 
are not thinking here about the relative merits of 
the different goals but of the way in which we 
should judge persons who have been sincerely in- 
volved in the struggle to achieve them. In both 
cases we are dealing with the ethics of war. In 
the case of communism, calculated deception and 
trickery are continuous and pervasive, whereas with 
us such methods of dealing with the enemy in an 
international war involves more limited and spe- 
cialized procedures. Also our society preserves more 
resources for transcending the whole pattern of 
war. 

It is easier to limit international war to a par- 
ticular period of time than it is to limit revolu- 
tion, and this enables those of us who have shared 
responsibility for the conduct of war to put the 
ethics of war in brackets and separate them from 
our normal ethics. Communist persecution of help- 
less people who are at hand may corrupt them 
more than we are corrupted by our acts of total 
destruction against millions of people at a distance, 
people whose suffering we have never seen. (If 
this is true, the reasons for it would make an in- 
teresting study.) In any case, our black and white 
moral judgments are inadequate in assessing the 
personal character of persons caught within various 
kinds of violent struggles. Living with people with 
repellent deeds of violence in their past is not a 
problem limited to our living with the Commu- 
nists! 

The shift to more normal human relations may 
be much more difficult in the case of revolution 
than in the case of war. But such a shift may have 
begun in the case of Russia with the emphasis now 
being put on the social and economic competition 
that is not incompatible with the improvement of 
human relations between the U.S. and Russia. It 
would have been folly to have lost an opportunity 
to encourage such a shift in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Mikoyan. J.C. B. 


FIRMNESS AND FLEXIBILITY IN BERLIN 


ERLIN REMAINS the most critical contact 
B point between East and West as it has since the 
close of World War II. We do well to remind our- 
selves of this since Americans are predisposed to 


see each successive issue in the cold war as equally 
troublesome and dangerous. Quemoy is equal to 
Berlin and to some minds is even more dangerous. 
Yet, fortunately, on neither side is every issue 
a casus belli. Only a few of the conflicts concern 
interests so vital that one side or the other can be 
predictably expected to fight for them. 

Germany increasingly is the pivot in the Europe- 
an balance of power; both sides see the movement 
of a unified Germany into the other’s camp as so 
ominous that each must fight to prevent it. This 
gives the German problem a note of urgency not 
everywhere perceived by those who point to the 
earlier examples of Russian bluff and bluster that 
were followed by retreat in the face of Western 
firmness and resistence. 

The case for resolution and firmness in Berlin 
is of course compelling, and no one who would 
weaken Western capabilities to resist the threat to 
freedom’s most exposed bastion deserves a serious 
hearing. Indeed the mischieviousness of much of 
the talk of disarmament and an early ending of 
conscription without appropriate guarantees is un- 
derscored by Foreign Minister Gromyko’s Christ- 
mas message. His words of violence and his threat 
of a “big war” should remind religious people in 
particular of the deep gulf between the true Christ- 
mass message and the Communist creed. Moreover, 
our most serious students of Germany have been 
unanimous in their warning that this time the Rus- 
sians probably “mean business.” Their concern is 
not particularly reassuring. 

However, a policy of firmness need not neces- 
sarily be a carbon copy of the program that led to 
dramatic triumph at the end of the earlier Berlin 
blockade. For one thing, Russian power and nu- 
clear capacity are greater today than in 1947. Fur- 
ther, the West’s ability to launch and sustain an 
airlift is considerably more in doubt. Some mili- 
tary experts report that with air traffic into Berlin 
dependent upon instrument and radar landings 
fifty per cent of the time because of bad weather, 
Russian advances in jamming techniques could 
nullify a new airlift. 

Finally, the essentially mechanical and wooden 
nature of much of the West’s response to recent 
threats at various points around the world prompts 
a healthy skepticism to policies whose sole justifi- 
cation is firmness. A tired and aging American lead- 
ership bent on waging war against the “spenders” 
may see policy too exclusively as a reaction to 
events. The Administration may forget that suc- 
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cessful policy must anticipate events and be a means 
of shaping therm in slightly more tolerable terms. 

This leads inevitably to the question of more 
flexibility. Does the West have diplomatic alterna- 
tives open to it that have not been fully explored? 
No outsider can do full justice to this issue, for 
negotiations fall largely in the realm of tactics. The 
stateside general or the sideline quarterback are 
normally too far from the firing line to do more 
than second guess. Yet Americans large and small 
express uneasiness that the present Administration 
has been slow to take any diplomatic initiative that 
called for carefully worked out alternative plans 
and long, sustained, and often unpopular, bargain- 
ing with a shrewd and cynical foe. It seems easier 
to drift and to hope that through firmness we might 
once again muddle through. 

The Russians have talked of a European securi- 
ty system. The West, in turn, has talked of guar- 
antees against any form of expansionism by a Ger- 
many reunified through free elections in both east- 
ern and western sectors. The Russians insist on the 
right of East Germany to speak for itself in any 
negotiations with West Germany while the West 
solidly refuses to credit the Pankow regime with 
more than the status of a Russian satellite. 


The Integration of Academic 


LL HUMAN BEINGS, individually and col- 
lectively, experience the same spiritual prob- 
lems: they live the richness and spontaneity of hu- 
man freedom and suffer the limitations and frus- 
trations imposed on their freedom by their own 
nature and by their relations to other people and 
to society. But they do not see these experiences 
in perspective: in the dimensions of space—what 
happens to other people and peoples; of time—in 
biography and history; and depth—the profundity 
of these experiences as expressed in poetry and 
art, in philosophy and religion. Such perspective 
is sought by studies in history, the humanities, the 
social and political sciences. 

But this quest for perspective runs head-on into 
the prevailing departmentalization of studies and 
now into the deepening specialization within de- 
partments. The word “university” suggests, of 
course, the very opposite; as has been rightly ob- 
served, it does not mean a department store for 
the purchase of unconnected pieces of knowledge, 
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Incidentally, the West Berlin regime under its 
vigorous and dynamic young mayor, Willy Brandt, 
is less dogmatic about the question of dealing with 
the antagonist. The situation is fluid and, with the 
passing of the aging Chancellor, no one can say 
what lines of contact may be established. The West 
can only hope that it may continue at least as a 
partner with any future West German movement 
that, propelled by domestic politics, may itself seize 
the initiative. 

All these developments, to say nothing of Rus- 
sia’s rising, if not frantic, concern for a decline in 
prestige caused by continuing flow of East German 
refugees to the West, prompts a new look at some 
of the proposals for negotiations on Germany. 
George F. Kennan’s essay on “Disengagement Re- 
visited” in the current number of Foreign Affairs 
merits serious critical attention. His suggestions, 
the proposals of British writers like Dennis Healey 
and the changing versions of the Rapacki Plan 
should not be dismissed short of vigorous criticism 
and analysis. The problem is too momentous for 
the fate of the West to justify anything less than 
the formulation of a more positive and flexible 
Western position toward the over-all German prob- 
lem. K. W. T. 
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EDUARD HEIMANN 


but an orderly universe of studies. Many people 
today are mindful of this and are gravely con- 
cerned about it. There are many attempts at in- 
tegration of studies, such as interdepartmental cur- 
ricula, general courses on the history of Western 
civilization and the spreading efforts to distill from 
the technically and nationally so different creations 
of Western man the philosophy underlying and 
unifying them all. These are all attempts to in- 
tegrate what is torn by academic specialization and 
to make visible the dimly felt moral and spiritual 
unity of the Western world. 

To this writer, however, the entire discussion on 
unification of studies suffers from one fateful omis- 
sion. The unity sought is conceived as something 
to be discovered, whether by mere exchange of in- 
formation between specialized fields of inquiry or, 
more significantly, by methodological comparison 
of such specialized disciplines or, still more signi- 
ficantly, by probing into the deeper meaning of 


* This article is dedicated by the author to Paul Tillich: 
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the institutions and activities analyzed in those 
specialized studies. That is, the unity is postulated 
and somehow felt, but there is an effort to make 
it intellectually explicit. To this writer it seems 
that the unity is far from being an academic pos- 
tulate or a problem of history. It is rather a plain 
fact of history—the fundamental fact of Western 
history. 


Unity Through Christian Tradition 


The spiritual unity of the Western world is con- 
stituted by the common Christian tradition, which 
in the various parts of that world is between 1,000 
and 1,500 years old and is far from dead even in 
the minds of those who most vigorously deny their 
debt to it. The institutions in which we live, the 
words we use and the thoughts we think all have 
been strained and molded by a millenium of Chris- 
tian education, which thus continues to influence 
us whether we like it or not. This is not a matter 
of religion, much less of theology, but a plain his- 
torical fact that should be accepted as such by 
any candid mind, Christian, Jewish or atheist. 

The Western universities were founded from the 
eleventh century on by learned monks. Worried 
by the moral and intellectual illiteracy of princes 
and bishops, the monastics undertook to provide 
them with competent and honest counselors, ad- 
visers and ‘‘ministers,’”’ and to teach them the mean- 
ing of Christian responsibility before God and men 
in terms of moral principles derived from Scripture 
and also in terms of all available knowledge of 
law and society to which these principles must be 
applied. Having to improve government, the aca- 
demic community could not be subject to govern- 
mental control or discipline. Therefore, it claimed 
and asserted, with varying success, “academic free- 
dom.” Aquinas, Luther and Calvin were professors. 

Today honest and competent governments are 
found only in the Western countries and in such 
“new” countries as are led by Western-educated 
men. Elsewhere governments are based on nothing 
but the monopoly of arms and confiscatory taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of the courts of military 
despots. In this respect, of course, Moscow Univer- 
sity counts as Western because students from non- 
white countries are trained in the responsible art 
of modernizing their petrified native societies along 
the lines of a Western theory. 

Christian tradition teaches that man is spirit in- 
carnate, that his spiritual freedom is limited by 
the conditions of his physical life and his mere 
nature penetrated and ennobled by his free spirit. 
In other words, everything in his material exist- 


ence has to be taken seriously. Even before the 
rise of Christianity, the Jewish prophets had wres- 
tled with princes and priests in the name of divine 
justice for the sake of the poor and oppressed. And 
Jesus understood the misery of the body as a chal- 
lenge to love—filling the hungry and healing the 
sick, and charging his emissaries to do likewise. In 
this way the principle of the social and biological 
sciences was sanctioned, provided they were ori- 
ented toward the perspective of man’s spiritual 
freedom. It is true that, with the exception of po- 
litical science, their development was delayed by 
the mediaeval preoccupation with philosophy. But 
they are clearly demanded to round out the uni- 
verse of responsible knowledge that underpins the 
life of a responsible society. 

In the high civilizations that are not Jewish or 
Christian no religious dignity accrues to knowl- 
edge of man and society. This is true even of 
Greece, weighty as the Grecian contribution to 
Christian thought and modern science has been. 
Classical philosophy always says that mind is su- 
perior to the conditions of social and physical exist- 
ence, rather than embedded in them, and that mind 
must, therefore, emancipate itself from these con- 
ditions and rise above them to the world of the 
eternal, immutable ideas that are the only real real- 
ity and of which existence is merely a dim and un- 
stable reflection. 

The Christian tradition teaches that the supreme 
creative power is love, self-forgetful and self-giving, 
which alone makes full and complete “persons” of 
empty “individuals” in futile search of “self-reali- 
zation.” It teaches that such love makes of the 
group a community of persons rather than an ag- 
gregate of drifting atoms—hence person and com- 
munity are two poles of one axis, each dependent 
on its Opposite, under the power of love that cre- 
ates and recreates both by the same act. It teaches 
further that love can be given and received only 
in freedom, that for the sake of love, the authentic 
community respects the right and freedom of the 
person, and that, therefore, freedom and _ justice 
are essential in love. 

This understanding of person, liberty and jus- 
tice is uniquely Western. In the great Oriental doc- 
trines, individuation is not, as in the West, the 
chrysalis of the person, a step on the way to per- 
sonal life. Rather it is the source of all suffering 
and separation, and love is the mystical fire that 
burns it away into the one great unity where there 
is no more person, liberty or right. The great ex- 
ception is the Confucian rationalism of China, 
which does teach the integrity of the person and 
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the virtues that nourish the community. But in 
the absence of a concept of history (which will be 
discussed presently), Confucianism cannot develop 
a doctrine of political responsibility. Not unlike 
Western Stoicism, it must content itself with teach- 
ing personal integrity under any government as an 
element of nature. There cannot be fundamental 
rebuilding of institutions where nature and society 
are considered essentially good. 

The Christian understanding is that man, in- 
carnate spirit, can be “reborn of the spirit,” out 
of a new vision of love and justice coming to him 
from the collapse of his world of self-centered com- 
placency. He can rise above the level of his earlier 
life and, in the light of that new vision, “reform” 
himself and his community. Renewal by reform, 
step by step, is the history of all Western societies, 
as in Lincoln’s prayer “that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” But rebirth, 
renewal and reform in the midst of this world are 
unknown to the other high civilizations where 
there is no religious relevance in institutions; these 
succumb to petrification. Hence it is the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition alone that has discovered “his- 
tory’—not blind, spiritually irrelevant change, as 
in nature, but events and actions positively or 
negatively related to and measured against a spir- 
itual goal, the Kingdom of God, or in secularized 
and watered-down thinking, the ideas of progress, 
liberty, justice or harmony. Where man’s earthly 
life is to be considered without religious relevance 
there can be no history, only accidents that hap- 
pen to man. 


Dogmatic Divisiveness 


Thus it is that the biblical tradition differen- 
tiates the societies of Western peoples from all other 
civilizations and marks them off in a fundamental 
unity. Of course, the understanding of our minds 
and the moral power of our selves are limited, and 
there was and is much bitter strife within that 
fundamental unity. Thus the dogma of the one 
living God seemed to be refuted by dogmatic dis- 
sension and the embattled versions easily degen- 
erated to heteronomy to force their acceptance. 

Modern man was driven to his natural auton- 
omous reason to guide him and unify his world. 
But now reason, too, proves to be dogma-bound 
and to run into insoluble dissension. For if rea- 
son is supposed to be autonomous and supreme, is 
it reason in the biological individual or unified 
reason in the unified society that reflects the one- 
ness of the truth? Is it individual reason or col- 
lective reason? No criterion in logic or experience 
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can settle the issue because it is dogmatic. The 
quarrel between brothers is always the worst quar- 
rel; yet it never proves that they are not brothers. 
We may fight strangers, but we can hate only those 
close to us when we cannot love them. Of course, 
dissension on hidden premises, within the system 
of reason that denies hidden premises, is far worse 
for the rational principle than dissension over an 
overt dogma is for the principle of religion that is 
suprarational. But at any rate, dissension within 
the unity of Western tradition does not disprove 
the unity. 

The words biblical religion or Christianity do 
not usually occur in reports on possible ways to 
integrate academic studies. Academic integration 
by some academic philosophy is being sought where 
unity in fundamentals is a fact historically estab- 
lished by the Christian tradition and by the modes 
of thought and institutions that follow from it. 
Academic discussion avoids this issue. Why? Pre- 
sumably for the same reason that the content of 
religious faith, which after all figures in history 
whether one believes it or not, is strictly taboo in 
the public schools—for fear of division where in- 
tegration is sought. Thus the essential and histori- 
cally given unity of our lives is barred from studies 
lest that unity be interpreted in different ways. 

I submit that the means for integrating special- 
ized studies is not a new philosophical theory but 
the honest teaching of the Christian tradition: how 
it imparts fundamental unity to our lives in all 
their diverse manifestations; how it gave rise to 
mutually antagonistic interpretations that leaned 
toward heteronomy; how it was thus discredited, 
frowned upon and corroded in favor of its secular- 
ized derivatives; and how it is today emerging from 
the crises and anxieties of our age in renewed 
strength and vitality. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Priority of the Atonement 


TO THE EDITORS: Nathan Scott never fails to 
provide provocative new ideas and fresh insights 
when he writes on the conversation between theol- 
ogy and literature. I wish, occasionally, that he 
wouldn’t get so wound up with words and in the 
intoxication of their rich use frequently lose his 
clear way. But he hasn’t lost me yet, and I enjoy 
tracking my way through his sentences. 
However, in his piece on “The Meaning of the 
Incarnation for Modern Literature” (Dec. 8), it 
seems to me he makes more than an error in form. 
There is a serious error in content. While saying 
that he wishes to contemplate the dynamics of the 
Incarnation and not get into metaphysical wran- 
(Continued on page 199) 








SPECIAL REPORT 


NEW YORK’S NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


HE NEWSPAPER FAMINE in New York City, 

which lasted for almost three weeks in Decem- 
ber, raised some troublesome questions for thought- 
ful citizens concerned with the problems of eco- 
nomic justice and the ethics of labor. A review of 
facts: 

Most of the contracts between labor and manage- 
ment in the newspaper institutions of New York 
are based on a two-year span. As the termination 
date approached this year, the bargaining scramble 
began. Early to sign was the American Newspaper 
Guild, representing the editorial and some commer- 
cial workers, according to a formula that appeared 
to satisfy the Guild and the other unions. 

Rumblings of discontent, however, were being 
heard at the same time from the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers Union, an independent, unafh- 
liated guild that is responsible for distributing the 
major New York dailies. Higher wages, job secur- 
ity, pension and other fringe benefits, shorter hours 
and lighter carrying loads were the major points 
at issue. Last-minute negotiations ran to the dead- 
line and, lacking a contract, the deliverymen struck. 
Within hours, however, the leaders of the union 
and management found agreement, and the strikers 
were ordered back to work. 

But when this agreement was presented for rati- 
fication to the membership of the Deliverers Union, 
it was turned down in an open show of rebellion. 
More than 1,600 members out of some 4,500 voted 
and the leaders lost by a 100-vote margin. The 
strike was called again, this time in earnest. 

Feelings were on edge, both within and against 
the union. Signs of an intramural power fight with- 
in the union were unmistakable. A minor incident, 
seized upon by publishers who obviously saw no 
purpose in continuing to publish non-distributa- 
ble, non-revenue papers, put the typographers on 
the street. Without a composing room and without 
deliverymen, most of the publishers “‘furloughed” 
their editorial workers. Most Guildsmen and craft 
unionists were without income in a bitter cold De- 
cember with Christmas approaching. 

One attempt to reverse the veto was made by the 
union. It called a second referendum on the origi- 
nal proposition, but it was shouted down. The in- 
surrection appeared even more sizable; the situa- 
tion was at an impasse. The union leaders could 
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not sign an agreement that their workers would 
not support. Threatened, their only move was to 
sit out the gradual cooling of the fires of rebellion. 
The publishers, once Sunday, December 21 was 
past and the heavy Christmas advertising revenues 
had been sacrificed, were in no rush to get back 
into print with lean post-Christmas issues. So they 
chose to to sit it out also. 

A revealing comment on the whole drama came 
when the deliverymen appealed to other newspaper 
associated unions to contribute financially to the 
strikers and to join forces in the strike. The deli- 
verymen were unanimously turned down. It was 
clear that labor generally had no sympathy for the 
deliverers’ tactics. 

It was no secret to them that the deliverers’ 
union was a kind of Frankenstein monster now 
turning on the publishers who had created it in the 
days when they needed roughnecks to prosecute 
their circulation wars. It was peopled by assorted 
thugs, racketeers and experts at the shakedown, or- 
ganized in an antiquated nepotistic shop, notorious- 
ly divided and irresponsible. Some of the union’s 
worst elements were undoubtedly involved in the 
intramural fight and were waiting to take advan- 
tage of the fight to further their own power by dis- 
crediting the union leadership and the bargain it 
had made. 

Yet, on a claim for justice, this union wrought 
havoc on New York journalism for nineteen sig- 
nificant days. The newspapers estimated that they 
lost $25,000,000 in revenues, partly compensated 
by the fact that payrolls were also curtailed. Busi- 
ness was said to have suffered another $10,000,000 
shrinkage. Workers were without work. The figure 
of $50,000,000 was the rough estimate of the dent 
in the city’s economy occasioned by the strike. 
Meanwhile, the city went without its most familiar 
means of communication and access to the news 
of the world. 

When the deliverers’ union settled the strike on 
December 28, the contract was practically un- 
changed from the formula that had been previous- 
ly vetoed and was practically the same as the for- 
mula written into the earlier Newspaper Guild 
contract. Significantly, the union counsel’s victory 
statement bore less heavily upon the terms of the 
settlement, more heavily upon the fact that the 
union leadership had been vindicated. The impli- 
cation was that the whole ordeal had been put upon 
the city because union discipline was lacking and 
because a power fight (perhaps even a relatively 
good fight) had to be settled at any cost. 

There was economic danger lurking in the shad- 
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ows as this struggle wore on. Certain newspaper 
institutions of the city could have been irreparably 
damaged; it may yet appear that they were. It is 
morally conceivable that to bring justice into the 
economic processes of a community the whole house 
might have to be pulled down. But were such fac- 
tors of justice at issue in this strike? 

These questions persist: How total a claim upon 
the whole working force do the members of one 
labor union have? Can labor devise means to solve 
these inter-union problems without tremendous 
cost to the community and to itself? How much 
undue pressure will the public sustain before it 
moves to act punitively toward the whole struc- 
ture of labor’s power? 

Are newspapers of such critical communicative 
necessity in a democracy that they become like pub- 
lic utilities in their immunity to shutdown? 

How much damage should the community and 
the economy sustain in order that a union may 
settle an internal power struggle, even if that fight 
has its housecleaning, anti-racket overtones? 

The questions are raised, and the community at 
large and the labor movement in particular must 
find answers. RicHARD T. BAKER 


CORRESPONDENCE (Continued from page 197) 
gles or percentage problems and all the other soph- 
omorish approaches, he still leaves himself at that 
point. For he cannot say, and stay in the New Tes- 
tament, “that the crucial thing here, prior to any 
consideration of God’s atoning work in Christ...” 

The Atonement takes priority over the Incarna- 
tion historically and experientially, and he cannot 
have it otherwise. The New Testament community 
knew that “God was in Christ” because they had 
experienced redemption. Made whole and free by 
faith, they looked to Him who had wrought this 
for them and found God in Him. Only to those 
who have known God’s atoning work is the In- 
carnation a fact, and not a metaphysical fact but 
the greatest and most dynamic fact of all history, 
universal or personal. Seen apart from the Atone- 
ment it is an academic and footless thing, as any 
man who has ever worked with sophomores can 
tell you. 

It is the moral and real fact of redemption, God’s 
saving act in Christ, that provides for the redeemed 
the stance and the perspective to understand the 
Incarnation. 

Hence, Scott is safe so long as he talks as he does 
within the redeemed community, in the family lan- 
guage of faith, even though I still resist his say- 
ing that the Incarnation is prior to the Atonement. 
But if he will converse with those outside the fam- 
ily, he will get nothing but an argument, a stare, 
a polite silence, or even a snicker. 

Otherwise it’s wonderful stuff, and I love it. 
More! 





Tue Rev. Hartanp G, Lewis 
Farmington, Conn, 
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